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Special Education in the Secondary Schools 





OR the past seven years the classes 

for mentally retarded pupils in the 
Des Moines schools have been main- 
tained as units of the elementary and 
junior high schools. Pupils are as- 
signed from elementary special classes 
to 7th grade special groups at the age 
of 13 and vroceed through the 7th, 
8th and 9th grade special classes, par- 
ticipating in all school activities as 
regular members of the junior high 
schools. 

This junior high school program has 
proved extremely successful. Observ- 
ations over the seven year period in- 
dicate that very few of the retarded 
pupils assigned to the junior high 
special education groups become mal- 
adjusted and that problems of non- 
acceptance by pupils and teachers of 
the regular school are found in only 
isolated instances. 

During the development of the pro- 
gram it has been possible to observe 
certain factors which may contribute 
toward the success or failure of spe- 
cial education in the junior high 


school. The following are some of the 
criteria which seem of most im- 
portance. 


1. The organizational and adminis- 
trative pattern of the special groups 
must be identical with that of the 
regular junior high school. 

At the inception of the program 
pupils were scheduled to one teacher 
for three consecutive periods for the 
general education subjects. As the 
project got under way it was obvious 
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that such a radical departure from the 
traditional junior high department- 
alized organization was not satisfac- 
tory. As long as the regular junior 
high school classes were depart- 
mentalized and the children met with 
different teachers for each subject, 
special class pupils demanded the same 
type of organization. Furthermore, 
reading must be called “English and 
Literature” and arithmetic must be 
known as “Mathematics.” 


Those who are responsible for cur- 
riculum planning have not changed 
their opinions entirely about the desir- 
ability of increasing guidance possi- 
bilities through pupil assignments to 
fewer teachers nor the possible ad- 
vantages accruing from the better 
integration of subject matter. But 
since the accepted junior high pattern 
involves subject matter departmental- 
ization and changes of teachers each 
period the junior high special class 
must necessarily adhere to the pattern 
or become suspected of being differ- 
ent and outside the pale of the junior 
high school. To offset the disadvant- 
age of departmentalization special class 
teachers must utilize to the best possible 
advantage the home room period and 
also meet frequently for planning and 
coordinating classroom activities and 
pupil guidance. 

If special classes are to be accepted 
as a part of the junior high program, 
they must be maintained as mixed 
groups just as are the regular junior 
high classes. .Our experiences with 


@ ArtHur S. Hut, M.A., is head of the Department of Pupil Adjustment in the Des 


Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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mixed groups have rarely given us 
cause for concern. It is very doubt- 
ful if special pupils in the Des Moines 
junior high schools have any more 
boy-girl adjustment problems than do 
pupils in the regular grades It is 
evident on the other hand that the 
maintenance of mixed groups pro- 
motes more normal and healthy social 
development and adds to the scope of 
the special education program. 

The special class will be better 
recognized as a part of the regular 
school organization if it adopts the 
various accounting forms used for 
regular school pupils. This is espe- 
cially true of forms to which pupils 
and parents have access. Report cards 
used in the regular school may fall 
far short of the more critical standards 
of special education teachers but if 
they identify the special class pupil 
with membership in the junior high 
school there probably should be no at- 
tempt to substitute an improved form, 
except as special education teachers 
may contribute to the improvement of 
regular junior high procedures and 
forms. 


In giving credit for achievement the 
special class pupil is entitled to full 
credit for 7th, 8th and 9th grade work, 
registered on standard accrediting 
forms. The fact that such accrediting 
eventually makes the retardate a full- 
fledged junior high graduate is un- 
important, except that it may put a 
burden upon the special education ad- 
ministrator to provide further educa- 
tional opportunities at higher levels. 
If special education is to be a part of 
the junior high program the retarded 
pupil must be fully accepted. 

In only one outward respect is there 
much excuse for a differentiation in 
the conduct of the special class. As 
in all types of special groups the junior 
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high retarded group should be limited 
in size to no more than 20 pupils, 
preferably fewer. However, this is 
not a differentiating characteristic that 
produces stigma to the child nor does 
it stamp the special class as a different 
type organization. 


2. The special class must function 
as a participating unit of the school. 

It is not enough to create special 
classrooms as units of the regular 
junior high school; these units must 
function as fully participating entities 
in the total school program. Special 
class pupils ordinarily have much to 
contribute to a junior high school. 
Where training and experiences in 
arts and crafts have been emphasized 
they may take over much responsibil- 
ity for stage craft, costuming for plays 
and operettas, maintaining bulletin 
boards, and furnishing posters and 
display material for building projects. 

The retarded punvil, because of his 
overage, is likely to be a desirable 
athlete. Special education home rooms 
may dominate intramural athletic pro- 
grams, and special class boys frequent- 
ly prove themselves very desirable 
representatives on school teams. 

In student government activities and 
on building committees. special pupils 
conduct themselves surprisingly well 
with pupils from the regular grades. 
In the Des Moines junior high schools 
it is not uncommon for these boys 
and girls to be elected to and chosen 
for positions of responsibility. 

Special class pupils also contribute 
well to auditorium programs and 
talent shows. A fourteen year old 
girl, I. Q. 74, with considerable mu- 
sical ability, but who cannot learn 
to read music, was recently starred 
at one junior high talent show in a 
presentation of her own boogie-woogy 
compositions! 
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3. The junior high special class 
must be “sold” to the regular school 
student body. 


Since the establishment of special 
education for retarded pupils, edu- 
cators and psychologists have raised 
questions about the stigma attached 
to special class membership. In de- 
preciating the values of special edu- 
cation, critics sometimes lose sight of 
the obviousness of being backward. 
It is important, of course, that spe- 
cial class membership should not add 
to the retarded pupils’ problem. If 
special classes are to be a part of the 
junior high school, it is most essential 
that their program be accepted and re- 
spected by pupils in the normal school. 
It is impossible to hide the fact of the 
retarded pupils’ backwardness in cer- 
tain areas of school achievement. It 
is possible, however, to emphasize 
achievement in areas in which back- 
ward pupils may excel. 

The original plan for the Des Moines 
junior high program assigned special 
pupils to arts and crafts with regular 
grade teachers. It was soon recog- 
nized that special class pupils should 
be given an opportunity to make con- 
tributions in some particular area 
that could be recognized as superior 
by pupils in the regular school. A 
well-equipped crafts workshop was 
then established in each junior high 
center for the exclusive use of special 
class pupils, and an attractive and 
diversified program in rug making, 
stitchery, clay modeling, pottery, silk 
screen process, textile design, wood 
carving and other activities was in- 
stituted. Within a short time regular 
grade pupils literally haunted the spe- 
cial education workshops, and the 
teachers were requested to sponsor 
craft clubs for regular grade pupils. 
Special class pupils were soon re- 
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quested to take over ‘preparations for 
staging school shows, making dis- 
plays; and individual teachers and 
pupils swamped the special education 
department with orders for rugs, 
scarfs, stitchery and other products. 
This one project has done much to 
“sell” the acceptance of special class 
pupils to the students of the junior 
high schools. 

Special pupils may also “sell” them- 
selves as acceptable school members 
through their successful participation 
in various school projects. Teachers 
usually go to great extremes in order 
to assist special education home rooms 
in achieving enviable records in waste- 
paper drives, school paper subscrip- 
tions, and war bond projects. 

It is sometimes desirable for special 
education teachers to be programmed 
to one period of regular school work. 
The knowledge that these teachers ac- 
tually participate in regular class 
teaching may settle many questions in 
the minds of pupils who doubt the 
status of the special classes. 


4. The special education program 
must be “sold” to the junior high 
faculty. 

Few secondary school teachers have 
had opportunities to learn about the 
educational possibilities of slow- 
learning children. Traditionally the 
special education program has been 
regarded as a function of the ele- 
mentary school. Junior high teachers 
may even express fears of special 
classes in a junior high school. Be- 
fore the special education program is 
begun it is important to present its 
desirability and functioning to the en- 
tire faculty of the junior high school 
in which it is to operate. In these 
conferences both the advantages and 
the problems of the program must be 
discussed and teachers of the regular 
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school classes must be well acquainted 
with the part they must play in its 
functioning. For those regular school 
teachers who must be assigned to 
teaching special class pupils — shop, 
home making, physical education—par- 
ticular interpretation must be made. 
These teachers may wish to meet for 
more frequent conferences and plan- 
ning. 

Perhaps the most effective means 
of interpreting special education to 
the secondary school is through the 
assignment of teachers who will be 
well respected by their fellow faculty 
members. It is not enough that these 
teachers be unusual classroom lead- 
ers—and that qualification is of vital 
importance. In order to lend secur- 
ity to the special education program 
they must be respected by other 
faculty members for being able to 
participate in the total building pro- 
gram and for their contributions to 
the professional and social activities 
of the school. 


5. The success of the special class 
will depend to a large degree upon in- 
telligent pupil assignments. 


This observation is not peculiar to 
junior high school special groups. 
However, there is more danger to suc- 
cess at the junior high level if as- 
signments are not based upon psy- 
chologically sound diagnosis. Too fre- 
quently the special class has become 
a general dumping ground for un- 
desirable or unwanted pupils who ex- 
hibit exaggerated behavior symptoms. 
Children whose personal problems 
have developed as gross behavior dis- 
surbances become increasingly diffi- 
cult at the adolescent level. Unless 
care is exercised to assign pupils only 
upon the basis of soundly diagnosed 
mental retardation the junior high 
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special class will create more head- 
aches than it may alleviate. 


6. The administration and super- 
vision of junior high school special 
classes should be responsibilities that 
are shared by the special education de- 
partment and the junior high school 
administrator. 

A special education program for 
which the local school administrator 
does not feel responsible can never 
become a real unit of the school to 
which it belongs. In Des Moines the 
principal and his assistants are jointly 
responsible with the special education 


department for programming, dis- 
cipline and guidance (beyond Home 
Room teacher activities), con- 


trol of funds out of which craft sup- 
plies are furnished (and to which 
sales of craft products contribute), 
and their assistance is requested in 
classroom observation and_ teacher 
guidance. The principal feels pride 
in his special education program only 
as he shares in its responsibilities. 


7. The junior high special class 
must offer a worth while curriculum 
based upon pupils’ interests and needs. 


Since the special class pupil will 
probably reach the school-leaving age 
before he completes his ninth grade 
program, the junior high special class 
may be his last contact with formal 
education. This would not necessarily 
be true in systems providing trade or 
vocational schools which accept re- 
tarded boys and girls. However, in 
Des Moines and most other cities of 
moderate size such schools are un- 
available and the junior high special 
education program must be pointed 
definitely toward training for voca- 
tional adjustment and practical living. 

Whether the entire special educa- 
tion program should be built around a 
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vocational core, or whether the prob- 
lems of vocational adjustment, family 
living, and civic responsibility should 
grow out of social studies, mathe- 
matics, shop, hygiene, and home-mak- 
ing acivities is probably not impor- 
tant. It is important, however, that 
such problems should shape the spe- 
cial class curriculum during the junior 
high school years and that good 
routine work habits should be de- 
veloped through experiences in craft, 
shop and home-making laboratories. 
The craft workshop and general shop 
(or home-making laboratory) have al- 
ways been considered important daily 
assignments for retarded pupils; in 
the junior high special education pro- 
gram they are no less so. 

Social studies at the ninth grade 
level should probably be built around 
the exploration of job areas, the use 
of forms for employment application 
and field trips to industries and other 
places of employment. One of the ad- 
vantages of placing the special class 
in the junior high school is_ that 
pupils with special interests may be 
“farmed out” to the junior high school’s 
many special subject areas. Some 
mentally retarded pupils have special 
musical talent and should have the 
advantage of instrumental or vocal 
music; occasionally there are _indi- 
viduals who may profit from Junior 
Business Training class instruction—or 
perhaps a regular school Science or 
Art class. The curriculum of the spe- 
cial education department can often be 
enriched in individual cases by the 
more varied offerings of the regular 
school. 


OBSERVATIONS 


The results observed in the several 
years that special classes have been 
units of the Des Moines junior high 
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schools have been extremely encour- 
aging. The most important of these 
is found in the increased social poise 
and maturity developed in retarded 
pupils. Of almost equal importance 
is the generally improved attitude of 
the pupils toward their schooling and 
their planning for the future. These 
results are obvious to even a casual 
Observer of the upper grade groups. 
There have developed enthusiasm for 
learning, pride in self-care, concern 
for the future, and a general attitude 
of punil-teacher cooperation; these are 
obviously reflected in classroom ac- 
tivities as well as in personal adjust- 
ments. It is frequently difficult to 
differentiate between a class of 9th 
grade special class pupils and a 9th 
grade group from the regular school. 


The junior high program has not 
developed without headaches nor has 
it solved all special education prob- 
lems. Some difficulties still persist 
in programming and assignment to the 
special subjects taught by regular 
school teachers. Then, too, there still 
remains the child who is as socially 
immature as he is grossly deficient. 
Nevertheless, only a remarkably few 
retarded pupils have found it difficult 
either to adjust to the junior high spe- 
cial education groups or to participate 
in junior high school social activities. 

The most important problem that 
maintenance of a junior high special 
education program presents involves 
a further extension of special educa- 
tion into the senior high schools. Re- 
tarded pupils who have found satisfy- 
ing educational experiences and ade- 
quate social adjustment through the 
junior high grades do not drop out at 
the legal school leaving age. In view 
of decreasing demands for young 
workers this result of the junior high 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Challenge of Deafness 








Only the handicapped can give us 
insight into the subtle psychological 
aspects of being handicapped. The 
writer who experienced total deafness 
at the age of fourteen describes his 
efforts his handicap.— 
Editor. 


to surmount 


N the great game of life I was sud- 

denly deprised of my hearing when 
I was fourteen years old. That was 
more than thirty years ago. Hard 
juck? No! I choose to look upon it 
as a challenge. as a blessing in dis- 
guise. As the days go by I see more 
and more clearly that it was all in 
God’s plan. The Master had work 
laid out for me that I could no doubt do 
better without my hearing. 


At first it was, of course, a little 
hard to adjust myself to living in a 
world of silence, but I soon accus- 
tomed myself to this and found there 
were certain blessings in being deaf. 
The noise of a busy world does not 
bother me and I am able to con- 
centrate better being cut off from this 
noise. 

The most wonderful thing about 
deafness is that it is merely a physical 
deprivation. The soul remains un- 
scathed. It lives, figuratively speak- 
ing, in a sound proof room with 
sound proof windows through which 
to view the parade of life on earth. 
The mind likewise remains unaf- 
fected. A deaf person may be edu- 
cated and make progress in life as 
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well as any person with normal hear- 
ing. 

I was a freshman at South High 
School, Minnesota, when I became 
deaf.. Of course it was impossible for 
mie; to continue my education at this 
school. For a time it seemed that my 
formal education must come to a 
sudden stop and I worked in a manu- 
facturing plant for a year. There was 
no promising future in such a place, 
so I switched to baking, having de- 
cided upon this as my life work. I 
started working in a bakery at three 
dollars a week. ‘The hours were long, 
ten to twelve hours daily except Sat- 
urday when it took twelve to four- 
teen hours to make what we then 
called’ a baker’s day. I learned a 
good deal about baking and my salary 
was slowly increased. At the end 
of two years,I was earning nine dol- 
lars a week. At this time I heard about 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
at Faribault. I entered and _ spent 
two years there as a student. I took 
the college entrance examinations and 
was fortunate in being awarded a five- 
year scholarship to Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. This is a federally 
controlled school, the only college for 
the deaf in the world. There I spent 
five of the most pleasant years of 
my life. 

I took an active part in all phases 
of college life, joining practically all 
of the student organizations, including 
the Kappa Gamma Fraternity. During 


@ Mr. Westey LAuRITSEN is a teacher at the Minnesota School for the Deaf. This 


paper was presented at the recent meeting of the Faribault Minnesota Chapter, Inter- 


national Council of Exceptional Children. 
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my senior year I was president of the 
Athletic Association, the College Y. M. 
C. A., and of my class. I was also 
managing editor of the college pub- 
lication, the Buff and Blue. 

During my sophomore year, on 
December 30, 1919, I met Miss La- 
Reinie Roper, a charming young 
southern lady who had lost her hear- 
ing a short time previously. We be- 
came good friends, a year later en- 
gaged. The engagement culminated in 
our wedding in the auditorium of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf five 
years later. A great storm that blew 
down trees and flooded the country- 
side raged at the time the knot was 
tied and from that day to this our 
greatest pieces of happiness have come 
out of storms. Our first child, Charles 
Wesley, was born on December 7, 
1927, during one of the greatest snow- 
storms that has ever struck Faribault. 
Charles is now a strapping big fellow 
more than six feet tall and weighing 
over two hundred pounds. He finished 
high school last spring, and shortly 
thereafter enlisted in the United 
States Marine Corps. He is currently 
located on the piers in San Francisco 
where he helps to load and unload 
personnel. Nancy Marie was born on 
August 27, 1930, right after a big 
storm, and our last child, Robert 
Roper, was ushered into the world 
during a snow storm on February 27, 
1933. These three youngsetrs have 
brought great joy into our lives. 


If God were to give me my hear- 
ing back for an hour or for a day, I 
would want to hear the voices of my 
children above all things. Of course, 
there is some inconvenience in being 
unable to hear and I miss the radio, 
music, and a few other things, but I 
unhesitatingly say that I miss most 
hearing my children speak. 
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People who are unacquainted with 
the deaf often ask how deaf parents 
communicate with their children, how 
they know when the baby cries at 
night. When the children were very 
young we invariably kept their crib 
next to our bed at night and a slight 
movement in the crib would awaken 
us. My wife and I have practically 
normal speech and we have always 
talked to the children just as any 


father and mother would do. We try 
to read the livs of the children, 
but this is not always easy. How- 


ever, by lipreading and simple natural 
gestures we always got around every 
difficulty. Now that the children are 
well along in school, they use the 
finger alphabet and some signs in 
speaking to us. The finger alphabet 
is really writing in the air and anyone 
can learn it in a short time. Some 
deaf people are unable to speak. They 
must use simple natural gestures in 
communicating with their children 
until they acquire language. 


While a senior at Gallaudet College 
I had two offers to enter the ministry. 
The Minnesota School for the Deaf 
asked me to return as a teacher. I 
had a difficult decision to make, could 
not make it alone. I seemed to hear a 
voice from above say: “Go to the 
Minnesota School; help to mould the 
lives of young children; that is yeur 
opportunity for service.” There was 
no alternative but to accept this call. 
In the fall of 1922 I joined the faculty 
of the Minnesota School and am now 
rounding out twenty-four years of un- 
interrupted service. Besides teaching 
in the high school department I have 
found time to lead an influential Hi-Y 
Club, act 
athletics, 
years edit The Companion, a sixteen- 


as faculty manager of 
and during the past few 
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page paper which is the official organ 
of the school, twice a month. 

In addition to my school work I 
have taken an active part in com- 
munity activities. I have had a deep 
interest in the Ephphatha Church for 
the deaf and am president of the con- 
gregation. I have been active in local, 
state, and national organizations to 
promote the welfare of the deaf. 

My wife was a teacher for two years 
before we were married and con- 
tinued teaching two years thereafter. 
During the past eighteen years she 
has given her full time to our home 
of which we are very proud. She 
has been active in local church and 
organization work, at various times 
serving as president of three different 
organizations. 

As an editor I usually write about 
other veople. It was with some re- 
luctance that I consented to give this 
personal narrative. but I want you to 
know first-hand how deaf people can 
and do live. I want you to know that 
what seems like a misfortune is often 
a blessing in disguise. 

There was a time when the deaf 
had little opportunity for securing an 
education, but God raised up the 
Reverend Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
to be the torch bearer of the deaf in 
this country. This clergyman, the 
patron saint of the deaf of America, 
had his heart touched by a little deaf 
girl, Alice Cogswell, who was _ his 
neighbor. The Reverend Mr. Gal- 
laudet was prevailed upon to make 
the education of the deaf his life work. 
He went to France and obtained in- 
formation on the education of the 
deaf. On returning to this country 
he opened the first American School 
for the deaf at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1817, more than 125 years ago. 

There were twenty-one pupils en- 
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rolled in his first class. Now there are 
just over 20,000 pupils enrolled in the 
212 schools for the deaf in America. 
All told, just over 155,000 deaf persons 
have received instruction in these 
schools. One of these schools is lo- 
cated within a day’s driving distance 
of practically every American home, 
so that every deaf child, who is othe: 
wise normal, has a chance to get an 
education. Specifically and technical- 
ly trained teachers in these schools 
insure the twentieth century youth an 
opportunity to secure an education 
that will enable him to earn a living 
and enjoy life almost as much as those 
who are able to hear. 

A six-year-old child who has never 
heard since birth has, of course, no 
speech. He has no language ability, 
no reading ability, no writing ability. 
Most often he does not know his own 
name; he does not know he has a 
name. Yet, under the direction of 
competent teachers, this child at the 
end of his first year in school may be 
able to speak 300 to 400 words, to read 
these words on paper or the black- 
board. The speech is not perfect if 
there is a total lack of hearing be- 
cause speech is pleasant only if it has 
inflection and tone qualities. 

Most schools for the deaf offer a 
twelve or thirteen-year course. The 
work covered is similar to that in the 
public schools and the first two years 
of high school. Graduates desiring 
advanced work may, upon successful- 
ly passing the entrance requirements, 
continue their education at Gallaudet 
College. The annual enrollment is 
about 150 students. 

The sign language used by the deaf 
is in many instances natural picture 
drawing in the air. For example, the 
sign for Good is made by pointing 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Problems in Educating the Highly Endowed 





HIS paper proposes for considera- 

tion and possible investigation cer- 
tain problems involved in planning an 
adequate educational program for the 
child of superior intelligence. The 
article Adequate Education for the In- 
tellectually Superior Child, in the No- 
vember, 1946, issue of this Journal, 
served as stimulus for the present 
formulation. 

It is gratifying to find an article such 
as Dr. Sullivan’s in a periodical de- 
voted to the study of exceptional chil- 
dren. His paper is of inestimable 
value in bringing to our attention the 
problem of a group of children who 
have received too little attention by 
either educators or psychologists. 

One must agree heartily with his as- 
sertion that “human assets at every 
level of ability or performance need 
to be used to the fullest” and that “the 
hope of democracy rests in the raising 
of the level of the masses of the 
population.” We must bear in mind, 
however, that each level of ability 
presents its own unique problems to 
the educator and that some of the 
problems of the very bright necessar- 
ily differ from those of other pupils, 
and require separate investigation. To 
state that certain things are desirable 
for gifted children does not thereby 
imply that they are any less desirable 
for other members of the population. 


HOW CAN WE PROVIDE: DEVELOPMENT? 


The question, in its most general 
terms, is how to provide for the fullest 
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possible utilization of all human re- 
sources. In respect to the group with 
which we are, for the moment, primar- 
ily concerned, we may add a further 
question: How can we provide an 
education that will aid in the develop- 
ment of emotional and social maturity 
so that the intellectually superior will 
be well-balanced, socially useful hu- 
man beings? Since intellectual super- 
iority is an asset not afforded every- 
one, let us not waste it where it is 
found. It is inexcusably wasteful to 
allow gifted individuals to grow up to 
be, as so many of them are, inef- 
fectual, emotionally immature, socially 
useless members of society. 

The concept of a maximum environ- 
ment for total personality development 
must certainly include, as a sine qua 
non, the elimination of constraining in- 
fluences, in so far as that is possible. 
An environment which provides too 
little stimulation can be considered 
constraining in that it imposes limits 
on the individual. When, for example, 
we do not allow a child to learn basic 
material as fast as he is capable, we 
are interfering with one great hu- 
man need, the thwarting of which pro- 
duces psychological difficulties. This 
is the need to grow and develop ac- 
cording to one’s inherent patterns and 
rhythms. 

We know, for instance, that one 
child, in a few weeks, can learn what 
another, after months of expert teach- 
ing, cannot grasp. To the extent that 
we are preventing the first child from 


® Eprrh Fox Cartson is Psychologist, Massachusetts Department of Mental Health, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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learning this in a few weeks we are 
preventing him from developing his 
maximum potentialities. Every edu- 
cator could cite examples of children 
who can learn their major subjects in 
half the usual time. That creates the 
big problem in working with superior 
children, and that is the problem most 
of us tend to avoid. The present 
writer believes the whole question of 
rapid learning in this sense needs to 
be reopened and reconsidered in the 
light of our present knowledge of 
child psychology. Until this question 
is re-examined, how can we avoid 
hampering the rapid learner? We 
recognize that the dull child has to 
learn more slowly than others, and we 
make provision for him. In the case 
of the bright child, we are not will- 
ing to allow him to learn more rapid- 
ly, but attempt instead to extend his 
knowledge. 


LIMITATIONS OF ENRICHMENT 


Enrichment does not offer a com- 
plete solution because no matter how 
much opportunity a child is given to 
expand his information about a par- 
ticular project, he still has a need to 
learn more rapidly. The case of John 
R. is typical of many bright children. 
Aged 10 chronologically, aged 15 years 
and 3 months mentally (1937 revision 
of the Stanford-Binet Scale), John R. 
is in the 6th grade in public school. 
He finds arithmetic particularly easy. 
The problems he does day after day are 
as easy for him, in fact, as first grade 
arithmetic would be for his classmates. 
He is assigned to a teacher who recog- 
nizes his problem and tries enrich- 
ment. This helps tremendously. But 
the problems he meets in the enrich- 
ment program sharpen his appetite to 
learn more and more, and he begins 
to look into algebra and geometry 
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books. This would be fine except that 
he is going to have to study algebra 
in Junior High School and in High 
School. The teacher feels she has to 
hold him back, or he will be com- 
pletely bored in later grades. Nor 
has she the time or facilities to give 
this 6th grader a course in algebra or 
geometry. Maybe the project method 
would take care of the problem to 
some extent, but the fact remains that 
John, like most other bright children, 
can learn all of his basic subjects 
faster than his classmates. Letting 
him learn more about them is not 
enough. 


The present writer is not arguing in 
favor of acceleration in the sense of 
covering the school grades in less than 
the average time, although she would 
be in favor of having that question 
reopened, too. We are too prone to 
dismiss the problem of acceleration in 
a rather cursory fashion, assuming 
that it has been completely thrashed 
out in the past and found undesir- 
able. It requires further investiga- 
tion. 


Yet it cannot be denied that there 
are many disadvantages in accelera- 
tion. John, for example, is not ready, 
socially or physically, to be with older 
children. He is slightly accelerated 
in school already, and even if we should 
advance him two more grades, the 
work would still not be challenging 
enough, and he would still be able to 
learn more rapidly than his class- 
mates. 


Can we not, though, somehow let 
him learn at his own rate of speed 
while he remains in school the same 
number of years as all other children? 
The question is not an easy one. If 
we allow the child to progress at his 
own rate, we would probably have 
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PROBLEMS IN EDUCATING THE HIGHLY ENDOWED 


to arrange for special class placement 
for a good portion of his public school 
career. 


LETS LOOK AT CASES 


Many peovle are agreed that segre- 
gation in a special class is undesir- 
able. Arguments have been advanced 
that children in special classes become 
snobbish, do not learn to get along 
with others in the environment, em- 
phasize intellectual prowess at the ex- 
pense of all-round adjustment. Is this 
an inevitable result of special class 
placement, or is it avoidable if suit- 
able precautions are taken? 

The author has worked with several 
special class groups over a period of 
six years. While the numbers in- 
volved are too small to be conclusive, 
it seems fairly safe to state that in a 
classroom group of about twenty 
bright third grade children, five or 
six will be socially or emotionally 
maladjusted. Of these, a small num- 
ber, usually not more than one or two, 
have deep-seated emotional problems 
connected with serious traumatic ex- 
periences. Others have problems 
which seem to be causally connected 
with their intellectual superiority: 
need to excel at all costs, or the exact 
reverse, an embarrassment at being 
‘different”; boredom with school; feel- 
ings: of superiority over classmates; 
extreme tenseness. 

Let us look at a few of these more 
common problems to see what hap- 
first, in the ordinary school 
situation; then in a classroom where 
the bright child is given enrichment; 
and finally, in a special class for the 
highly endowed. 


Edward. This child feels extreme- 
ly superior to the other children. He 
is given to the use of polysyllabic 


pens, 
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words incomprehensible to his class- 
He is scornful of the simple 
of his fellow pupils and re- 
mains aloof. The other children come 
to dislike him. He is rapidly develop- 
ing into the classical caricature of the 
bright child. When eventually he is 
given more challenging work, his at- 
titude of superiority becomes intensi- 
fied by the extra attention he is re- 
ceiving, and to all the other epithets 
which have been applied to him is 
added “teacher’s pet.” That aspect, 
of course, is not too serious and 
might be taken care of. More dif- 
ficuit to solve is the fact that, while 
work interesting, 


mates. 
games 


he finds the extra 
he is bored whenever he has to par- 
ticipate in the regular classroom work. 
And he is more condescending than 
ever toward the others. This child 
has no friends. He compensates for 
this by spending all of his spare time 
reading and inventing complicated 
solitary games. 

Charles, challenged by special class 
placement. Through the first four grades 
this child had essentially the same 
problem at Edward; and then he was 
placed in a special class for bright 
children. The discovery that 
of his classmates could do better work 


some 


than he was very upsetting at first. 
But he found that they respected him 


for the things he could do well. (An 
interesting thing about bright chil- 
dren is their appreciation of high 


quality contributions to the work of 
the group.) Gradually he gained 
a better evaluation of his own abil- 
ities, and a better perspective. He 
ceased to be the “show-off” he had 
been earlier. 

Betsey, not challenged in regular 
class. Betsey was a charming young- 
ster, socially poised, keen, and alert. 
She enjoyed her success in a regular 
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school classroom, and the fact that she 
was the outstanding pupil apparently 
had no bad effects. She was inter- 
ested in everything, and was popular 
with her contemporaries. As_ she 
grew older, however, she developed a 
marked tendency to_ superficiality. 
Things were easy for her; she could 
get A’s without effort. Her versatility 
might almost be called a handicap. 
When she was given difficult prob- 
lems far above her grade level but 
well within her ability range, she 
never exerted herself. 

In the special class to which she 
was eventually assigned, her abilities 
were challenged so that she had to 
work to maintain her standing in 
the group. This so distressed her that 
she was, at first, reluctant to remain 
in the group. Life was much pleasant- 
er when she had the center of the 
stage without effort. She 
cupied her spare time with art les- 
sons, music, dancing, and French les- 
sons, but she had forgotten how to 
apply herself. It took about six 
months in the special class before 
Betsey learned to concentrate. Then 
she became absorbed in the challenge 
of work geared to her abilities. 


Leslie needed competition. This 
small boy tended to be overcompeti- 
tive and could not accept failure. 
Constantly looking for people with 
whom to compete, he was never satis- 
fied unless he could do everything 
better than all the others. He had to 
be class president and club president. 
He would stay awake nights worrying 
lest he have anything less than A on 
his report card. In the special class, 
emphasis was placed not on how his 
work compared with the work of oth- 
ers, but on how his present marks 
compared with his previous ones. His 
interest was focused on his own 
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growth. As far as the group was 
concerned, he was important to the 
extent to which he could cooperate 
and contribute. 

The ideal progressive school might, 
of course, take care of this kind of 
situation, for such a school tends to 
minimize competitiveness in any group. 
Much of the competitiveness of school 
children is fostered by the adults in 
their environment. An important goal 
of any school should be the supplant- 
ing of academic competition by co- 
operation. The progressive school, 
however, is still a rather special or- 
ganization, and most children re- 
ceive their formal education under 
quite different conditions. 


MUST LEARN SELF-EVALUATION 


The cases cited are a few of the 
more typical ones. They are men- 
tioned briefly to illustrate certain 
positive factors discovered in special 
class placement. Among these values 
we might mention the fact that the 
child gains a better evaluation of him- 
self, and, in the process, he learns a 
better appreciation of the abilities of 
others. This self-evaluation is an im- 
portant factor in healthy ego develop- 
ment. He learns, too, to be less com- 
petitive. There is, of course, the 
danger of too high a degree of self- 
competitiveness. This is something 
the teacher has to watch for and be 
prepared to handle. In the special 
classes mentioned above, the prob- 
lem appeared only twice. 

An important value of the special 
class was discovered in the case of 
bright children who showed serious 
emotional disturbance connected with 
early traumatic experiences. They 
showed marked personality improve- 
ment after a period of special class 

(Continued on page 220) 
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TRIBUTE TO MAY E. BRYNE 


Editor’s Note: This tribute was composed 
by a committee consisting of Mary R. Gale, 
Myrtle L. La Barge and Berneice R. Ruther- 
ford, Chairman. 

One day in 1922 a class of approx- 
imately twenty-five students in Teach- 
er’s College, Columbia University, 
agreed to organize and establish an In- 
ternational Council on the education 
of exceptional children. One of these 
students was Miss May E. Bryne. Al- 
though Miss Bryne needs no _ intro- 
duction to education generally or to 
special education specifically, the 
Minneapolis Chapter of International 
Council for Exceptional Children, with 
whom she was associated for many 
years, wishes to pay tribute to her 
upon her retirement from active teach- 
ing. 

In keeping with her belief that edu- 
cation should be for all children, Miss 
Bryne studied in various fields and 
in various schools. These included 
Teacher’s Training School in Auburn, 
New York; Psychological Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia; Cornell and Columbia Uni- 
versities; and Vineland, New Jersey. 
In 1922 she received her B. S. from 
the University of Minnesota, where 
she continued doing graduate work. 

Miss Bryne’s teaching experience 
was as broad as her preparation for 
her chosen profession. The modest 
beginning of a one room rural school 
could not have foretold the distance 
she was to go in her career. After 
teaching in Auburn and Rochester, 
New York, for about seven years, she 
became interested in the special edu- 
cation program of the latter city. 
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In 1912 she was invited by the 
Board of Education of Minneapolis to 
organize the first class of mentally re- 
tarded children in the state of Min- 
nesota. During the period between 
1912 and 1923 Miss Bryne served as 
psychometrician to the Board of Edu- 
cation in Minneapolis, to the Minne- 
apolis Juvenile Court, and to the 
Children’s Bureau of the Minnesota 
State Board of Control. In 1920 she 
was made Director of Special Classes 
in Minneapolis. As special education 
was expanded and extended, increas- 
ingly more responsibility was added 
to her already busy life. In 1929 she 
was made Special Education Director 
in charge of the entire city program. 
Her abilities were recognized beyond 
the city. She pioneered Special Edu- 
cation in Minnesota State Normal 
Schools, and conducted courses in 
practice teaching of retarded children 
at the University of Minnesota. She 
taught and directed summer courses 
at Moosejaw, Saskatchewan, at Wayne 
University, Detroit, and lectured at 
institutes for teachers in Owatonna, 
Minnesota, and at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

She did not confine herself to class- 
room and teacher activities, however. 
She recognized and assumed the 
broader responsibilities which accom- 
pany leadership. Her city and state 
activities extended into the Minnesota 
Council of Social Agencies for the 
Blind where she was a member of 
the governing body; the Minneapolis 
Society for the Blind where she is ad- 
visor and board member; Minnesota 
Society for Crippled Children of which 
she is President; the Minneapolis As- 
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sociation for Hard of Hearing of which 
she is a board member; The Minne- 
sota Association of Mental Hygiene; 
Minnesota Education Association; and 
the Minnesota Association of Speech 
Clinicians. She is a member of the 
Minneapolis Women’s Rotary Club, 
of which she was president; League 
of Women Voters, Foreign Policy 
Group, and Minnesota Alumnae Club. 
She has also been a delegate to the 
State Social Welfare Conference As- 
sembly. 

Besides the previously 
state and local offices, she has been 
president of the Special Education 
and of the Supervisors’ Divisions of 
M. E. A.; of the Minneapolis Super- 
visor’s Organization; and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Society of the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Nationally, her interests have been 
as extensive. She is a member of the 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness; National Association of 
Teachers of Sveech; American Fed- 
eration for Organization of the Hard 
of Hearing; National Society for 
Crippled Children, of which she is 
a trustee; N. E. A.; and, of course, 
Ce. 

Further honors which have come to 
Miss Bryne include election to Pi- 
Lambda Theta in 1921, and to the 
status of a Fellow in the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. In 
1935 she was invited by the National 
Office of Education to serve as a 
member of the Commission on Ad- 
justment for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren. Again in 1935 she was invited 
to serve on the Commission of Effort 
for Education of Exceptional Children. 
The National T. B. Association invited 
her, also, to committee membership. 
In 1940-41 she was Coordinator of 


mentioned 
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Special Education working on their 
dictionary of educational terms. 

Under her direction the Department 
of Special Education in Minneapolis 
has been responsible for writing and 
publishing several fine courses of 
study and also a handbook on mental 
health entitled, “A Setting For 
Health,” which is of value to all class 
room teachers and principals. In 
1940 Miss Bryne assisted in the pub- 
lication of “The Physically Below Par 
Child”; she is the author of another 
article, “Guidance of Low Vision Chil- 
dren,” to be published in the forth- 
coming Encyclopedia on Vocational 
Guidance. 

Miss Bryne’s prestige in the I. C. 
E. C. has been high because of her 
excellent leadership and because of 
program de- 
veloped in the Public 
Schools through her efforts and with 


education 
Minneapolis 


the svecial 


her assistance. She has been con- 
tinuously active in all aspects of the 
I. C. E. C. program, serving on the 
governing board, as Treasurer and 
President, and as a member of the 
editorial staff of the Journal for Ex- 
ceptional Children. When the Coun- 
cil experienced a demand for reorgan- 
ization on a more democratic and rep- 
resentative Miss Bryne con- 
sented to serve as chairman of the 


basis, 


committee on reorganization and as a 
member of the committee to write a 
constitution to implement the new 
plan. She was generous of her time 
and very effective in working cut the 
reorganization which was_ adopted 
unanimously by the Council at the 
convention in Detroit in March, 1946. 

Miss Bryne has truly been a leader, 
for “in every field of endeavor per- 
taining to exceptional children and to 
education she has not only been in- 


formed but she also has been a leader 
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whose knowledge has been at the fore- 
front of all that constituted good prac- 
tice.” 


TRIBUTE TO ESTELLA LAWES 
Editor’s Note: This tribute was prepared 
by the Cincinnati Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Council of Exceptional Children, under 
the chairmanship of Emma Gromme. 

Aiter many years of untiring work 
in Special Education, Miss Estella 
Lawes of Cincinnati, Ohio, retired 
from active service in April, 1946. 
She was invited to come to Cincinnati 
in 1915 from Cleveland, Ohio, and 
after one year’s teaching in the Braille 
class, she was made head of the Sight 
Saving Department. In 1924, in col- 
laboration with Mrs. Winnifred Hath- 
away, assistant director of the Na- 
tional Society for Prevention of Blind- 
instituted at the summer 
session of the University of Cin- 
cinnati the first complete training 
course for teachers of Sight Saving 
repeated this course 
many times. In 1928, with Mrs. Hath- 
away, she gave an advanced course for 
Sight Saving teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Her widely-used 
bulletin, “Methods of Teaching for 
Sight Saving Classes,” was published 
in 1926 and revised in 1931. 

With the expansion of the Sight Sav- 
ing program came wider duties for 
Miss Lawes, and in 1931 she was ap- 
pointed State Supervisor of Braille 
and Sight Saving Classes in southern 
Ohio. In 1937 she was made a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors in the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, and held this office for two 
terms. She was instrumental in the 
founding of the Cincinnati Chapter of 
this organization in 1939. 

Her many students came to her for 
training from all parts of the country 
and are indebted to her guidance and 


ness, she 


classes. She 
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teaching for their interest and success. 
Above all, she inspired an interest in 
the handicapped child. To quote Mrs. 
Hazel C. Mc Intire of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Special Education, “The Sight 
Saving movement in the whole United 
States owes much to her thought and 
energy to inspire interest in sight con- 
servation in her students and as- 
sociates.” 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE MEETS AT 
BATTLE CREEK 


Over four hundred persons attended 
the Seventh Annual meeting of the 
Michigan Conference on Education of 
Exceptional Children in Battle Creek 
on March 7 and 8. Conference Presi- 
dent Mrs. Doris Klaussen arranged a 
complete program which included two 
general sessions, eleven section meet- 
ings, and a dinner session. Out-of- 
state participants included: Miss 
Eileen Lester, United States Children’s 
Bureau; Dr. Samuel Kirk, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College; and Dr. Man- 
del Sherman, University of Chicago. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mr. 
Wallace Finch, Superintendent of 
Michigan School for the Blind; Vice- 
president, Miss Laura Wingertszahn, 
Supervisor of Special Education, De- 
troit; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Alfred Thea, Constance Brown Society 
for Better Hearing, Kalamazoo. 


Resolutions passed by the Confer- 
ence included the following: 


Be it resolved that the Michigan Con- 
ference, for the purpose of safeguarding 
the rights of handicapped children to 
proper educational opportunities, urge the 
1947 legislature to take appropriate steps 
to amend or re-write the existing day- 
school special-education act as an integral 
part of the general state-aid act for pub- 
lic schools and, further, that the Con- 
ference call the seriousness and dangers 
of the existing situation to the attention 
of citizens and organizations interested 
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in the education of such children. Be it 
resolved, in addition, for the purpose of 
broadening the program of special edu- 
cation and to make it administratively 
more flexible, (1) that the present limit- 
ations of the day-school act be removed 
on the minimum number of children per- 
mitted per class, the ages reauired for 
admission, and the amount of excess cost 
to be reimbursable, and (2) that board- 
and-room for non-resident pupils be 
made a reimbursable item. 

Be it resolved that the Conference go 
on record as endorsing the state visiting- 
teacher program and as urging that pro- 
vision be made for its continuation and 
expansion as an integral part of an 
amended or re-written general state-aid 
act. 

Be it resolved that the Michigan Con- 
ference go on record as favoring the 
establishment of a state program for the 
mentally retarded under the supervision 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion with the same general provisions for 
reimbursement and teacher certification 
as pertains under the present special- 
education, day-school program for the 
physically handicapped. 

Be is resolved that this Conference ex- 
tend its appreciation and commendations 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for his interest and leadership in 
the field of special education, particularly 
in the areas of new and proposed legis- 
lation and for the generous extension of 
professional services to local schools. 

Be it resolved that this Conference 
favor the retention of salary differentials 
for teachers of special education in those 
systems where they now exist and urge 
the adoption of differentials in the other 
systems supporting special education pro- 
grams. This recommendation is advocated 
in recognition of the special training and 
extra duties and responsibilities of these 


teachers. 


TERRE HAUTE EXTENDS PROGRAM 

Indiana State Teachers Coilege at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, has opened a 
new Division of Special Education 
charged with a three fold function: 
(1) the training of teachers, super- 
visors and administrators of special 
classes; (2) the training of non- 
medical technicians and consultants 
(professional personnel other than 
teachers) who contribute to the edu- 
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cation of exceptional children; and 
(3) the dispensation of clinical serv- 
ices to children and adults (both on 
and off campus) who have academic, 
psychological, or sensory perception 
problems, or who are in need of vo- 
cational counseling for placement or 
adjustment. 

This expansion of services and 
teacher education at Indiana State 
Teachers College comes just prior to 
the revision of the Special Classes 
Law in the State of Indiana, now as- 
sured of passage in the current As- 
sembly. The amended bill, drafted 
by Dr. Bernadine Schmidt, will pro- 
vide special classes as well as medical, 
dental, and psychological services for 
mentally, physically, and emotionally 
handicapped children from the ages of 
three to eighteen, at full reimbursable 
cost by the State. In addition, a Di- 
rector of Special Education is estab- 
lished under the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to coordinate and in- 
tegrate institutions. The bill will pro- 
vide services for 41,887 children in the 
State between the ages of six and six- 
teen who until now have been without 
educational facilities. (College News 


Bureau). 


Federal! Legislation 
and News 
FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 
The House Committee on Education 
and Labor has set up an education 
subcommittee chairmaned by Edward 
O. McCowen (Republican) from Ohio. 
Mr. McCowen has in his record 
twenty-eight years as county super- 
intendent of schools in Desoto County, 
Ohio, which followed initial teaching 


experience in a one-room country 


school. His five children have all 
taught or are teaching school. Serv- 
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ing with Mr. McCowen on the House 
Subcommittee on Education, which is 
the key group in the House for con- 
sidering bills for federal aid to educa- 
tion, are: Gerald Landis, Ind.; Max 
Schwabe, Mo.; Ralph Gwinn, N. Y.; 
Walter Brehm, Ohio; Thomas Owens, 
Ill.; and Carroll Kearns, Penn.—Re- 
publicans; John Lesinski, Mich.; Gra- 
ham Barden, N. C.; Adam C. Powell, 
Jr. N. Y.; and F. Kennedy, 
Mass. 

Bill S472 authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the states and 


John 
Democrats. 


territories in financing a minimum 
foundation education program of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools 
reducing the _ in- 


and to assist in 


equalities of educational opportunity 
in the nation was introduced in the 
Senate January 31, 1947, by Senator 


Robert A. Taft (O.), for himself and 


Senators Thomas (Utah), Ellender 
(La.), Hill (Ala.), Smith (N. J.), 
Cooper (Ky.), Tobey (N. H.), and 


Chavez (N. Mex). 

Bill S472 in its wvrovisions is the 
same as S181 (79th Congress) which 
was favorably reported to the Senate 
by the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, June 13, 1946. Eleven 
of the 13 members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to which S472 is referred, were 
members of the committee that report- 
ed on S181. S472 (1) absolutely pro- 
hibits federal control of education; 
(2) authorizes federal funds in direct 
proportion to need and effort and in- 
direct proportion to the financial abil- 
ity of the states to support schools; 
(3) establishes a minimum founda- 
tion school opportunity in the nation 
through public elementary and pub- 
lie secondary schools; (4) protects the 
educational welfare of minority racial 
groups, and (5) limits the use of fed- 
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eral funds to such schools as the 
states make eligible for state support. 


Introducing the bill Senator Taft 
said to the Senate: The bill “is based 
on the theory of merely assisting the 
State . . . so that the 48 States may 
remain completely free to conduct 
their affairs as they wish to conduct 
them in this field [public education]. 
The basic afford to 
every American child an opportunity 
to obtain an education which at least 
will open up to his view the oppor- 
tunities that lie before him.” 


purpose is to 


Due to the current public focus on 
the teachers’ status and salaries, there 
will likely be more careful delibera- 
tion now concerning action on federal 
bills for support to education than at 
any previous time in the history of 


Congress. 


RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Proposals for a national research 
science program are under way again 
in Congress. Two bills, one S525 in- 
troduced by Senator Thomas of Utah 
and the other S526 by Senator Smith 
of New Jersey, would make provision 
for research in the natural sciences. 
There is concern that social sciences 
are left out and school men are con- 
cerned that studies which deal with 
problems of human life including edu- 
cational research should be included. 

The American Research Association 
was to consider some proposals on the 
matter at the recent Atlantic City 


meetings. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP 


The following excerpt is taken from 
a copy of the Leaders Letter, Nation- 
al Education Association, dated Feb- 
ruary 3, 1947. 


“A New All Time High: The mid- 
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year membership report (pages 2 and 
3) shows that on December 31, 1946, 
our Association had 342,958 paid mem- 
bers, an increase of 37,583 over De- 
cember 31, 1945, and 1,985 more than 
it had at the close of the year on May 
31, 1946. Hawaii, Montana, Nevada, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia—work- 
ing under the united dues plan—have 
exceeded their quotas for the year. 
Thirty-seven other states and the 
District of Columbia have more mem- 
bers than they had a year ago. This 
is a most encouraging showing. The 
record would be even better had it 
not been for the handicav of low 
salaries and many emergency teach- 
ers. . . . Most of the states are so 
near their goals that they can reach 
them with reasonable effort before 
May 31.” 

This statement is followed by facts, 
figures, and plans for the 1947-48 
Victory Action Program. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The future program of free school 
lunches may be jeopardized for the 
coming year by budget cuts. Thirteen 
states have just informed the Agri- 
culture Devartment that within a few 
weeks they will run out of Federal 
funds aid. The Agriculture officials 
have referred them to Congress as 
the source of help. 


Brief Notes 
SIGHT-SAVING READER 
Along the Way, the second reader 
level of the Winston Easy Growth to 
Reading series, has been set in large 
type for use in sight conservation 
classes. All illustrations are included, 
and a mechanical binding permits the 
book to lie flat when opened. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN SIGHT-SAVING 

The Delta Gamma Fraternity, an in- 
ternational organization of college wo- 
men, announces the establishment of a 
fund for scholarships in the study of 
Prevention of Blindness and Sight 
Conservation exemplified by special- 
ized prevention study, training of 
Orthoptic technicians, training of 
teachers for sight-saving classes, and 
training of workers for the pre-school 
blind. 

Information on basic qualifications 
for the various fields will be sent upon 
request. Application blanks may be 
secured from Mrs. Richard P. Miller, 
39 West Jefferson Road, Pitisford, New 
York. 


FOOTE BECOMES EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


The National-Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness announces 
the appointment of Dr. Franklin M. 
Foote to the position of Executive Di- 
rector succeeding Mrs. Eleanor Brown 
Merrill who is retiring. Mrs. Merrill 
has been associated with the Society 
for more than twenty-five years and 
has served as the Executive Director 
for the past eight years. She former- 
ly held the positions of Associate Di- 
rector and Secretary. 

Dr. Foote joined the Society’s staff 
as Medical Director in 1946. He was 
formerly District Health Officer of the 
Kips Bay-Yorkville Health District 
of the New York City Health De- 
partment. Prior to that, he was Chief 
of the Division of Local Health Ad- 
ministration, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Health. Dr. Foote is As- 
sistant Professor of Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine at Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College. 

A native of Great Barrington, Mass., 
Dr. Foote holds degrees of B.S., M.D., 
and Dr. P.H. from Yale University. 
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During World War II, he served as a 
Major in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army. Dr. Foote is a 
member of the American Medical 
Association, a fellow of the American 
Public Health Association, and mem- 
ber of the Harvey Society of New 
York City and of the New York 
County and New York State Medical 
Societies. 


ICWA AND WISCONSIN ANNOUNCE 
SPECIAL SUMMER PROGRAMS 
During the 1947 Summer Session 
the departments of Speech, Psy- 
chology, and Otolaryngology of the 
State University of Iowa are again of- 
fering an intensive four weeks course 
in Audiometry and the Fitting of 
Hearing Aids. The course will run 
from June 23rd to July 19th and is 
open to anyone meeting college en- 
series of 


trance requirements. A 


week-end lectures and round table 
discussions on various aspects of hear- 
ing conservation will be featured as a 
part of the summer vrogram. Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy. Director of the John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles; Dr. Helen 
Lane, Principal, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis; Dr. Werner Muel- 
ler, Associate in Otolaryngology, 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Boston and Harvard Medical School 
and Dr. Martin F. Palmer, Director of 
the Institute of Logovedics, The 
Municipal University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas, will be the speakers. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Jac- 
queline Keaster, Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Otology, the Speech Clinic, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

This coming summer the University 
of Wisconsin is continuing and ex- 
panding its program in the field of 
child development and special edu- 
cation. The courses offered..may be 
used for special technical ‘preparation, 
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for completion of work for a Bachelor’s 
Degree, or to satisfy the requirements 
for a Master’s Degree. In implement- 
ing this program, the regular staft 
of the University will be supplemented 
by outstanding visiting specialists. The 
educational opportunities available 
will do much toward adequately pre- 
paring beginning teachers in special 
fields and will also serve to broaden 
the horizon and increase the efifective- 
ness of experienced teachers. The 
latest equipment in these special areas 
will be available as will appropriate 
tie-ups with various University clinics 
Children will be 
purposes 


and _ laboratories. 
present for demonstration 
and intensive clinical work which will 
aid in the training program. Courses 
will be offered in the following fields: 
The Blind and Partially Seeing, The 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, The Men- 
tally Handicapped, Speech Correction, 
General Survey of Special Education, 
Clinical Methods and _ Techniques, 
Guidance, Social work. 

For further information concerning 
any aspect of this program of work, 
write to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Child Development, Dr. Kai 
Jensen, 227 Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis- 


consin. 


CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS RE- 
PORT ON EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


School Life, official journal of the 
U. S. Office of Education, March, 
1947, has reproduced the report on 
Education of Exceptional Children pre- 
National Council of 
Chief State School Officers by the 
Planning Committee of the Study 
Commission. The report outlines pol- 
icies for state planning in special edu- 
to: Point of View, 
Incidence, and Co- 


pared for the 


cation relating 


Definition and 
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operative Planning in  Delegating 


Functions. 


SCHMIDT’S STUDY TO BE PUBLISHED 

Indiana State Teachers College 
News Bureau has announced that Dr. 
Bernadine G. Schmidt’s study on re- 
habilitation of feebleminded children 
will be published as a Psychological 
Monograph by the American Psycho- 
logical Corporation. The study has at- 
tracted nationwide attention. 

Indiana State has recently author- 
ized the establishment of a_ special 
class program in order to duplicate 
Dr. Schmidt’s study and to provide 
a center for further demonstration and 
evaluation. 


TRAINING FOR SERVICE WITH 
SOCIETIES FOR HARD-OF- 
HEARING 


The Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center has announced that it is now 
prepared to train persons for service 
in societies for the hard-of-hearing. 
The program of courses that has been 
established will enable two types of 
persons to prepare for the duties of 
executive secretaries. Persons who 
have had training in social work and 
who now wish to work with the hard- 
of-hearing may take courses in lip- 
reading, hearing conservation, auditory 
and hearing aids, as well as speech 
correction, teaching speech to the deaf 
and similar courses. 

Persons who have had training to 
teach the hard-of-hearing may take 
courses in the School of Applied Sci- 
ences. These courses will involve 
social case work, social administra- 
tion, psychiatric social case work, and 
recreation. 

Facilities in the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center will vermit the 
trainees to have experience, not only 
in recreation, but in club management, 
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program planning, and lip-reading in- 
struction. One hundred and one social 
agencies which are affiliated as a com- 
munity fund permit collaboration with 
a large variety of social agencies, re- 
ferrals, and assistance. 

It is possible to begin the above 
courses at the opening of the first 
summer session, June 23rd. Arrange- 
ments are made so that prospective 
executive secretaries may begin also 
in September or during the spring ses- 
sion. It is estimated that the trainees 
will require at least one calendar 
year if they have had experience in 
one of the fields. If she has had ex- 
perience in neither field, but has a 
background in clinical psychology, 
speech therapy, or sociology, it might 
be possible to cover the course in two 
years. 


CLEVELAND ANNOUNCES HEARING 
AID ADVISORY BUREAU 


The Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center is now operating a Hearing 
Aid Advisory Bureau. The Bureau is 
operating under the advisement of 
members of the Cleveland Otolaryn- 
gological Club. Services are avail- 
able for patients of otologists in north- 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as those referred by the 
Community Fund Agencies of Cleve- 
land. 

The vrogram of advice and fitting of 
the most suitable hearing aid for each 
patient has been worked out by the 
Medical Committee of the Center, 
composed of physicians, scientists and 
educators, and headed by Dr. Charles 
E. Kinney, who is also president of 
the Cleveland Otolaryngological Club 
and vice-president of the Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center. Ap- 
plicants who have not seen otologists 
are referred to the latter before fitting 


proceeds. Arrangements with local 
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agents have permitted the consignment 
of a suitable number of hearing aids 
for comparison purposes. The client 
is given a prescription for his instru- 
ment, which he buys from the agency 
in his home city. 

The equipment, designed from speci- 
fications of the U. S. Army Aural Re- 
habilitation Services, is installed in 
sound-treated rooms. Miss Dorothy 
Ayers is Acoustic Technician of the 
Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau. She 
served as Acoustic Technician in the 
Aural Rehabilitation Program at Bor- 
den General Hospital, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. Dr. Warren H. Gardner is 
Director of Clinical Services of the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
where the Hearing Aid Advisory Bur- 
eau is housed. 

S 


Chapter Chatter 
LOUISE BRUMBAUGH 


CAPITALIZING ON PEARL HARBOR 

December 7, 1946 was more than 
an observance of Pearl Harbor Day 
on the campus of Southwest Texas 
State College. It was the date set to 
consider a proposal to organize a local 
chapter of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children. The Satur- 
day campus class in Education 240 had 
been instrumental in sponsoring the 
meeting, and fifteen interested persons 
from San Marcos and surrounding 
communities responded to the call. 

Dr. Daniel Prescott, eminent psy- 
chologist from the University of Chi- 
cago, addressed the group on “How 
to Keep the Exceptional Child From 
Being Exceptional.” Dr. Prescott re- 
vealed a keen insight into the prob- 
lems of the exceptional child as well 
as a fine understanding of such ad- 
ministrative issues as segregation and 
academic standards. 
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During the business meeting that 
followed Dr. Leland Burgum was 
elected president; Mr. Vance Baldwin, 
vice-president; Miss Adelheid Krue- 
ger, secretary-terasurer. Tentative 
plans were made to meet again in San 
Antonio in conjunction with the spring 
session of the Alamo Area of the Texas 
State Teachers Association, and again 
during the Summer Session at South- 
west Texas State College. (LovIsE 
Dietz, correspondent, Southwest Texas 
Chapter). 


NEW ORLEANS EXPLORES 


The New Orleans Chapter is plan- 
ning a survey of resources for ex- 
ceptional children. It is hoped that 
the information secured will be of 
practical use to both the members and 
the community. 

Although individual members now 
have detailed data regarding facilities 
and inadequacies in their specialized 
fields, few have overall information. 
(Epona Gonaux, president, New Or- 
leans Chapter). 


TORONTO BRANCHES OUT 


The Toronto Chapter now has a 
membership of thirty-eight. When the 
Chapter was reorganized in 1945, one 
of the objectives was to extend mem- 
bership to as many fields associated 
with special education as possible. A 
number of persons were sent literature 
concerning the Council, or issues of 
the Journal. 

The present membership includes 
the Director of Education for Toronto, 
two Inspectors of Special Classes from 
the Ontario Department of Education, 
the Superintendent of Schools from 
York Township, a representative from 
the department of Public Health, two 
from the Division of Mental Hygiene, 
a psychologist, a social worker, the 
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Principal of the Children’s Art Centre, 
three principals of Vocational Schools, 
a retired principal, and teachers in the 
areas of slow learning, sight saving, 
open air, speech correction, hard of 
hearing, deaf. 

Tangible evidence that interest has 
been aroused was shown in the fact 
that the Toronto Board of Education 
was the only one sending trustees as 
delegates to the Convention of the 
Council in March 1946. These trus- 
tees, incidentally, were both women. 
(NELLIE MacDona.p, secretary, To- 
ronto Chapter). 


PARENT INTERVIEWS AND EMPLOY- 
MENT SYMPOSIUM 

Over six hundred members and 
friends of the St. Louis Chapter of the 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren met at the Elias Michael School 
for Crippled Children on Tuesday 
evening, February 18. 

Doors opened at 6:30 p. m. so that 
exhibits from twenty-one participating 
schools, departments, and cooperating 
societies might be viewed before the 
program began. A number of chil- 


dren were present to demonstrate 
their school activities and to furnish 
the musica! part of the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

The president, 


Miss 


welcomed the 


Dorothy A. 
Geisel, audience and 
paid tribute to the Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Education in the St. Louis Schools, 
Miss Lucy Elliott, who had been most 
influential in the organization of the 
St. Louis Chapter. Mrs. Ina E. Hub- 
bard, Chairman of Committee on Ar- 
rangement, then gave introductory re- 
marks on the very fine program which 
was to follow. 

In an interview, three parents told 
of their reactions in learning of their 
their 


Their 


children’s handicaps and _ of 
plans in meeting the situation. 
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experiences were of great value to the 
parents of exceptional children. 


Mr. Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent 
of Instruction of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, acted as the coordinator in 
the symposium of persons experienced 
in the employment of the handicapped. 
Mr. William Kennedy, Personnel Di- 
rector of the Emerson Electric Com- 
pany, Mr. Ross W. Adair, Secretary, 
Goodwill Industries, Mr. Harold R. 
Valerius, Designer for Curlee Clothing 
Company, and Miss Ida Canfield, Mis- 
souri State Employment Service, gave 
reports on the employment of handi- 
capped persons in industry. All agreed 
that the exceptional person is given 
the same consideration as any other 


employee. Jobs are given to those 


able to produce, regardless of the 
handicap. These employers praised 


the physically handicapped employees 
for their loyalty, lack of absenteeism, 
and their willingness to he routine 
workers. They also stressed the ex- 
ceptional person’s need to be taught 
to°make use of whatever “tools” he 
It was the belief of these 
industries are 


may possess. 
employers that more 
learning of the usefulness of handi- 
capped persons in industrial plants. 

Mr. Valerius, who stated that the 
Curlee Clothing Company had em- 
ployed the deaf and hard of hearing 
persons ever since the company origin- 
ated, said that lip reading was a great 
aid to these people. It is felt that the 
deaf employee is often found to have 
a better record in his work than that 
of his fellow worker without a handi- 
cap. 

Mr. John F. Grace, President of the 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, introduced Mr. Richard S. Dab- 
ney, recently appointed State Director 
of Special Education. Mr. Grace gave 
a summary of the meeting. 
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The cooperation between the school 
and community is the definite trend of 
all education today. The council feels 
that this was its most successful open 
meeting. The program and exhibits 
were inspiring to parents, educators, 
counselors, employers and friends of 
the handicapped. (ELIzABETH Car- 
PENTER, reporter). 


NEW INTERNATIONAL CHAPTER 

A unique chapter which is truly 
international is being organized to 
serve Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan and 
Sault Sainte Marie, Ontario. Officers 
are in the process of being elected. 
The formation of this chapter gives the 
council its first chapter having mem- 
bers from both Canada and the United 
States. 


TEXAS CHAPTERS GROW 

Texas State Chapter has a member- 
ship of one hundred twelve according 
to the Special Education Bulletin, the 
chapter’s publication. The new chap- 
ter at San Marcos has twenty mem- 
bers. A new chapter to serve North- 
east Texas has already elected officers. 


SEATTLE SPECIALIZES IN VARIETY 

In September the Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Chapter combined sociability with 
a visit from the Superintendent of 
Seattle Schools, Samuel F. Fleming, 
who gave a preview of Seattle Schools 
for the new year. 

In November Mr. Arnold Blarer, a 
psychologist from Zurich, Switzerland, 
discussed “Rehabilitation of Displaced 
Children.” The January dinner meet- 
ing was highlighted by a discussion of 
“The State Program for Children with 
Cerebral Palsy” by Dr. H. J. Wyckoff. 

A visit to the Luther Burbank 
School, Seattle parental school for 
boys, was made in March. Mr. Joseph 
May, school principal, was in charge 
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of the program. (IpaA Marie Wox.p, 


secretary). 


LOUISVILLE CLUBS POOL RESOURCES 

Louisville Chapter 5 of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren was invited by the Louisville 
Woman’s Club to attend a meeting on 
November 6 at which Mr. Val Clare 
spoke on “Children in Europe and 
Special Education in America.” Mr. 
Clare, who is news editor of Station 
CKLW of the Essex Broadcasting 
Company, Windsor, Ontario, was a 
dinner speaker at the convention of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children in Detroit, Michigan, in 
March, 1946. (Mrs. Forrest G. HEN- 
DERSHOT, president). 


THE STAFF TRAINS TOO 

The Wayne County Training School 
Chapter of Northville, Michigan, has 
been holding a series of study meet- 
ings. Dr. Thorlief G. Hegge has pre- 
sided and led the discussions on topics 
of current interest. 

These discussions, all closely re- 
lated to the Wayne County Training 
School program, have included: “The 
Placement of Girls in the Community,” 
“Club Activities,” “The Boy Scout 
Program,” “Democratic Procedures in 
the Prolonged Pre-Academic Pro- 
gram,” “The Essentials of Democratic 
Procedures,” “Case Study,” and 
“Arithmetic Vocabulary of Mentally 
Retarded Boys.” The last meeting 
was of special interest since Dr. 
Cruickshank’s article, which appeared 
in the December 1946 Journal, had 
been based on an experimental group 
selected at the Training School. 

Several members of the Wayne 
County Training School Chapter at- 
tended the 70th Annual Meeting of the 
American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency held in Montreal, Canada, 
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October 2-5. Papers were presented 
by Helen A. Frazeur and Z. Pauline 
Hoakley, Marcella E. Douglas, Helen 
W. Traill, Dr. Ruth M. Patterson, 
Bluma B. Weiner and Dr. Thorlief G. 
Hegge. (Biuma B. WEINER, corres- 
pondent) . 


DAVENPORT EXPLORES 

The Davenport, Iowa, Chapter has 
been informing itself. The November 
meeting was held at the Taylor Spe- 
cial School. The value of crafts for 
exceptional children was discussed by 
Miss Conrad. Mrs. Wilbert gave an 
illustrated talk on visual education 
while Mrs. Hargens showed the corre- 
iation of nature study with reading 
and art. 

The program of the December meet- 
ing was presented by Miss Dorothy 
Phillips, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation for Crippled Children. An 
interesting lecture, illustrated with a 
a technicolor film on the School for 
Spastic Children in Des Moines, was 
given. (AcGNEs F. MoNntTANus, presi- 
dent). 

& 


Current Literature 


Reviews 


NORMAL LIVES FOR THE DIS- 
ABLED, Edna Yost and Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, M.D., 288 pp., 1945, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of vocational rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, especially since the im- 
pact of the war focused public atten- 
tion on the vroblems of disablement. 
All too often, however, the disabled 
person seeking help finds himself in- 
volved in technical discussions of 
laws, methods, and procedures beyond 
his depth. Here is a book directed 
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to the handicapped individual himself, 
which takes him from the convalescent 
period in the hospital and follows him 
through the various stages of re- 
habilitation to the job. 


The authors are keenly aware that 
our attention must be held on the dis- 
abled person himself. Speaking di- 
rectly to the handicapped man or wo- 
man the book outlines the problem in 
the section, “Making Up Your Mind 
to Work,” and charts the course to be 
followed in order to make the 
effective use of the individual’s poten- 
tialities. After the individual has been 
shown how to shake off the effects of 


most 


inertia, despair, and dependence on 
friends and family, he is informed of 
his legal rights to rehabilitation serv- 
ice. The two separate rehabilitation 
programs—one for veterans with serv- 
ice-connected_ disabilities, and _ the 
civilian counterpart available through 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation Of- 
fices Direc- 
tions are given for making applica- 
tion for service, including the ad- 
dresses of the 48 State Vocational Re- 
habilitation offices. 


—are discussed in detail. 


Since it is axiomatic of good re- 
habilitation that the 
handicap be removed or reduced in- 
sofar as possible, the reader is shown 
the various services through which 
this is accomplished. The functions of 
the various therapies, artificial ap- 
pliances, the personal survey of as- 
sets and _ liabilities, the vocational 
choice, and vocational training in pre- 
paring the rehabilitant for employ- 
ment are explained, as well as the ac- 
tive part the individual is to play in 
his own program. In addition to the 
state and federal agencies directly re- 
sponsible for rehabilitation the reader 
is introduced to the work of sheltered 
workshops and such agencies as Good- 


employment 
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will Industries, The Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, the National 
Tuberculosis Association, and The 
American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing. To the handicapped man 
or woman unaware of these services it 
will come as a welcome and hearten- 
ing surprise that they will not have to 
make the fight unaided, and that they 
will be the beneficiaries of 25 years of 
experience in vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 

The section on employment dis- 
cusses procedures for getting and 
holding a job, work attitudes, promo- 
tion, and the successful work record 
of the disabled. Perhaps the most 
important function of the book is its 
emphasis upon the man himself, the 
positive contribution he must make 
to his own rehabilitation. To the hos- 
pital patient convalescing from his dis- 
abling illness, or injury the book is a 
reading must. Teachers of special edu- 
cation should find the arrangement of 
subject matter suitable for discussion 
and study in vocational guidance 
courses. The authors bring to their 
work substantial experience and in- 
terest in the problems of the handi- 
capped. (C. ArTHUR HAKENEN, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Detroit, Michi- 


gan.) 


THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
WORKER IN INDUSTRY, Gilbert 
Brighouse, Bulletin Number 13, 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California. 


The study report in this booklet 
covers the employment of disabled in 
one of California’s aircraft plants. The 
disabled included in the study are 
those with losses in vision and hear- 
ing, the orthopedic, hernia cases, and 
others. A control group, selected at 
random from the medical files, was 
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used to show the differences between 
the disabled and normal workers. 
Comparisons are made on _ such 
background information as sex, age, 
prior character reports, 
education, home ownership, and the 
like. The effectiveness of the dis- 
abled on their jobs is stated in terms 
of rate of promotion, level of responsi- 
bility of the job, job changes, length 
of service, rehire approval, absences, 
efficiency ratings, accidents, rule viola- 


occupation, 


tions, grievances, and others. 

The results show: disabled receive 
wage increases but are not promoted 
to positions of responsibility; are more 
stable; have longer periods of service; 
absent more because of illness but 
less for unexcused reasons; are slight- 
ly more liable to be involved in acci- 
dents but are less careless than nor- 
mal; are rated somewhat lower in 
quality and quantity of production; 
receive fewer special commendations; 
file about as many grievances; and 
are about equal to the control group 
in terms of morale. 

While most of the studies of this 
type indicate that disabled are as 
good as or better than normal work- 
ers, this report does not paint so rosy 
a picture. The adverse results, how- 
ever, should spur us rather than deter 
us. 

The study is well written, its facts 
clearly presented, and in general it 
should take its place in the literature. 
(GreorcE Lavos, Michigan School for 
the Deaf). 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION: 1939 - 1942, 
Romaine Prior Mackie, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York, 144 
pp., $2.10. 


This treatise is based on a study of 
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the number, age, intelligence, disabil- 
ities, and other important character- 
istics of crivpled children in special 
schools and classes in the United 
States; services of'a special nature; 
educational proceedings; courses of 
study and their modification; systems 
of promotion; guidance and person- 
nel. 

Mackie has brought together na- 
tion-wide information, and the find- 
ings with clarifications should prove 
to be a very valuable guide to all 
those who are concerned with the de- 
velopment of special education on the 
local, state and national level. It in- 
dicates that Special Education has 
been developed sporadically and on 
the local level. 

Data, collected through nation-wide 
questionnaires, came from nine types 
of schools classified as follows: schools 
for crippled children; schools for vari- 
ous types of handicapped children; 
centers in schools for normal children; 
single multigrade classes in schools 
for normal children; classes in resi- 
dential in con- 
valescent 


classes 
hospital 
and home instruc- 


institutions; 
homes; classes; 

sanitoria classes; 

tion. 

Factual 
important 
sporadic development, 
for crippled children have 
phenomenal, but the program is still 
inadequate and wide discrep- 
ancies occur between the facilities pro- 
vided and those needed. 

The author has used the term 
“crippled” advisedly. The term “or- 
thopedic” was not used because, in 
the main, it implies only physical de- 
fects caused by bone and muscular 
deviation. Literally, it would not in- 
clude cardiac children and even the 
cerebral palsied, many of whom have 


information leads to two 


conclusions: in spite of 
opportunities 


been 


most 
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accompanying speech and hearing de- 
fects, and these were reported in 
rather large numbers at the time of 
the study. 

A wealth of information basic to 
progress is packed into its pages and 
such factual information is most neces- 
sary in order to evaluate our work. 
It is a “must” for school administra- 
tions, teachers, and in fact for all 
those who are concerned with the edu- 
cational and social development of 
the “whole” child. (Percy C. ANGovE, 
Michigan Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Disabled Adults, Inc., Detroit, 
Michigan). 


CONVENTION HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS 

Hotel Reservations must be made 
through Mr. Clarence Sparling, Con- 
venor of the Committee on Hotel 
Reservations, 330 Gilmour Street, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. There will be plenty 
of sleeping accommodation for all pro- 
viding no one requests a single room. 
Several of the rooms in both the Lord 
Elgin Hotel and the Chateau Laurier 
Hotel will accommodate three or four 
persons. Residents of Ottawa are 
kindly offering rooms.in their homes 
to be used if hotel accommodation is 
over-taxed. The hotel rates are as 
follows: 


Chateau Laurier Hotel: 


Rooms with twin beds and _ bath 
$7.00, $8.00 and $9.00 depending 
on size and location. Cots may be 
added to some of these rooms. 


Rooms with double beds and bath 
$7.00. 


Rooms with double beds and run- 
ning water only $5.00. 
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Lord Elgin Hotel: 


Rooms with twin beds and bath 
$6.00. 

Rooms with twin beds and bath and 
cot $6.50. 

Rooms with twin beds and showers 
only $5.50. 

When’ two share these 

rooms the charge is half of the above 

per person. If three persons share, it 


will be one-third of the above per 


persons 


person. 

We trust that you will make your 
reservation early as it is essential that 
we know how many plan to attend the 
convention in order that we may 
provide for luncheons, teas, meeting 
rooms and other activities. 


C. W. Crumback, Chairman, 
Publicity Committee 

330 Gilmour Street 

Ottawa, Canada 


Challenge of Deafness 


(Continued from page 200) 
the right forefinger upward as if to 
God in heaven. The sign for Jesus 
is made by touching the middle finger 
of the right hand against the palm of 
the right hand. This indicates how 
the nails pierced the hands of Christ 
when he was crucified. The sign for 
man is made by holding the brim of 
an imaginary hat. The sign for wo- 
man is made by drawing the right 
thumb over the lower part of the 
right cheek indicating a part of the 
movement a lady makes to tie her 
bonnet. The gestures are often smooth 
expressions of thought that convey 
ideas almost as fast as the spoken word. 
As a public speaker flourishes his 
arms and uses different tones of voice 
to emphasize, so the deaf use facial ex- 
pressions in trying to convey an idea 
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and improve the eye picture. These 
facial expressions are as daubs of 
paint placed here and there on the 
canvas to enliven and enrich a par- 
ticular bit of art. 

y shows that the 
deaf are engaged in 250 different types 
At present they are suc- 
cessfully filling positions in almost 
every calling where hearing is not 
absolutely necessary. Only in law, 
medicine, and music do we not find 
them. There are deaf bakers, bankers, 
barbers, cabinet makers, dentists, 
dressmakers, inventors, farmers, car- 
penters, editors, engineers, fruit grow- 
ers, harness makers, laborers, linotype 
operators, poultry raisers, printers, 
tailors, teachers, and so forth. During 
the recent World War the deaf ac- 
quitted themselves commendably in 
defense plants throughout the land. 


A national survey 


of work. 


Speaking from years of experience 
with deaf workers, Henry Ford has 
said, “The deaf require no special con- 
sideration. They do their work one 
hundred per cent.” Charles W. Sieb- 
erling of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company said, “We started with 
eight deaf workers. Gradually we 
added more and more until there were 
six hundred deaf workers on the pay 
roll. The record speaks for itself. 
These men and women proved them- 
selves loyal, efficient, and safe work- 
ers.” 

The deaf are an integral part of 
our economic, industrial, and spiritual 
society which as a whole makes our 
country what it is. The deaf man 
fills his citizenship duties just as his 
hearing brothers. He is a family man, 
a husband, a father, a friend, a com- 
panion, a church member, a_ club 
member, a voter, a producer, and a 
consumer of goods. The deaf man 
asks no favors, wants none. 
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Educating Highly Endowed 
(Continued from page 204) 


placement.’ The ego satisfactions ob- 
tained in the group apparently com- 
pensated for libidinal lacks in their 
lives. There are few things more 
satisfying to the ego than the aware- 
ness of being able to utilize one’s 
capacities to the utmost. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The problems involved in establish- 
ing such a class should not be minim- 
Finding adequate teachers is 
not the least of these. Teachers need 
preparation for this work. 
They themselves should have high 
I. Q.’s. And, of course, they require, 
as do all good teachers, an understand- 
ing of the principles of mental hygiene. 
An important requirement is the wil- 
lingness to depart from accepted ways 
and to attempt new techniques. We 
have scarcely begun to experiment 
along the lines of preparing an ade- 
quate curriculum for the intellectual- 
ly superior. Such attempts should 
give us important clues as to desir- 
able techniques for teaching other 
groups as well. 


ized. 


special 


The pupils in a special class should, 
of course, have many opportunities for 
participating in activities with chil- 
dren in other classes. In other words, 
our aim is segregation without isola- 
tion. This was the problem the 
author had anticipated as being the 
most formidable in working with spe- 
cial classes. Actually difficulties of 
social isolation scarcely arose at all. 





‘An account of the findings in cases of 
emotionally disturbed bright children was 
presented in an earlier article: Carlson, 
E. F., “Project for Gifted Children: A Psy- 
*chological Evaluation,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XV, No. 4. 
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This may have been due, in part, to 
the particular physical set-up. The 
special class was in a small school 
where each class was known by the 
number of the room and the name of 
the teacher. The experimental group 
was not known by any special name. 
The children had recreational activi- 
ties with other groups. Each class 
participated in assembly programs, 
and the special class group was just 
one among many. The success of the 
project from the point of view of 
avoiding social isolation or snobbery 
was achieved mainly through the co- 
operation of the building principal. 
The personnel involved are inevitably 
the ones responsible for the success or 
failure of such a program. 


There are difficulties certainly in 
providing svecial education for the 
highly endowed. But in a special 
class we are, in so far as it is pos- 
sible, removing barriers to develop- 


ment. That is the essence of progress. 


Secondary Schools 
(Continued from page 197) 


special education program is probably 
desirable. It is almost inevitable that 
some type of continuing education be- 
yond the traditional school leaving age 
must be provided for pupils who can- 
not find success in the ordinary high 
school curriculum. The next step for 
special education would seem to be in 
the direction of a senior high school 
program modified to the needs of re- 
tarded and non-academic pupils. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in all 


phases of special education; a degree course in occupa- 
tional therapy and speech reading courses for adult deaf- 
ened. 

Methods courses in all fields; special classes for ob- 
servation and practice teaching. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1947 








Co 
Essentials of Language Development Methods of Teaching Slow-Learning 
and Reading for the Deaf Children 
Advanced Problems in Speech for the Education and Social Control of Men- 
Deaf tally Retarded Children 
Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf Education of the Blind 
. Mental Deficiency 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf Mental Hysiene 
Speech Reading for Children Speech Correction 
Hearing Aids and Their Use Education of Exceptional Children 
Methods of Teaching Crippled Chil- Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Ad- 
dren olescence 
; tee ‘ = Specialized Techniques and Practice 
Therapeutic Care of Colgped Coliiren in Their Application to the Teaching 
Physical Reconstruction of Crippled of Exceptional Children 
Children Seminar in Special Education 
Orthopedics for Teachers of Crippled Measurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Children Education 
One hundred fifty additional courses offered for all 
types of teachers. 

Master’s degree program offers the combined facili- 
ties of Michigan State Normal College and University of 
Michigan. 

For summer school catalog please write, to: 
) FRANCIS E. LORD, Director of Special Education 
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